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THE THREE AGES 


I T ii just over a hundred years since tlic first scientific 
forinubitioii of a concept—the concept of the three 
teclinological ages of man—which Joseph DiSchclettc 
described as ‘tlic basis of prcliistory'' and wluch Professor 
U. A. S. Macalistcr ealled ‘the corner-stone of modern 
Arcliacology’,* for it was in 1836 tltal Cliristian Jurgensen 
Thomsen published, in his preface to a Guide-boolc,^ his 
division of human liistory, on the basb of the raw materials 
of industry, into three ages—die Stone Age, die Bronze 
Age, and the Iron Age. A century of archaeological dis¬ 
covery and research h-as cliangcd the use and modified the 
significance of this concept. * While’, to quote Professor 
Heure, ‘we arc permanently indebted to the archaeo¬ 
logists who first made a chronological scheme of Old 
Stone, New Stone, Bronze, and Early Iron Ages, we arc 
getting beyond that classification as some of tlsc pioneers 
foresaw that we should.'^ It is rive object of this paper 
briefly to describe the origins and development of the idea 

* prAitiivupit (1908), 1, p. 11. 

» TcxihooLofEMn^fietm (iQSl), ■. p. n. 

S LcMrdjJ til NoniiJs OUkytuiigiKtt (Cop«»ha({«i. fhc pre¬ 

face i* nos M|(ncd. A Cemun edition of the Guide appeared in i8}7 
under the title of zur iKvdiifjU-M AUrrtlmuiiskTuiifi-, an English 

tramlstwui by Lotd EUcsnicre in 1M4H entitled A Citidp to Wpft/imi 
AMk/Mf/in. Tlwniu-n dcvchips lib ideas in his Slaiwduwridifl AWdnii 
Uriindrurr (iS}S-4}); second edition 
'• .■ink. Ctmk. HJ24, p. ^41. 
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of die three ages, and to discuss some of the aspects of 
its applicability to the modem study of prehistoric 
archarology.* 

1 

The story of Thomsen’s life and work has often been well 
and fully told.* In 1806. a Commission was appointed by 
die Danbh Government to investigate scientifically the 
geology and the natural and human history of Denmark. 
One of die Commission’s many problems concerned the 
Danisli burial chanibcn and kitchen-middens; and Pro¬ 
fessor Rasmus Nycrup, its secretary, made cxtaisivc 
collections of antiquitic’S from these ancient sites and from 
the Danish bogs. These and odier collections formed the 
nucleus of a museum in Copenhagen. In 1816, Thomsen 
succeeded Nycrup as sccreury of die Commission and 
was, at the same time, appointed the first curator of the 
newly-formed National Museum, a post which he held 
until his dcadi in 1865. Thomsai’s first task was to arrange 

' Profesor diikk dacuuct Hk ntoiicni applkauons of Thontsen’t 
ihftc ago in lii» ProaJtnrial Address to die Prehistoric Society {Pnx. 
Prrh. S^. 19)5, pp. 1 tT.), and I am much mdebted to diis bcilluiit 
and fcholady study of prehistork methodology. 

* See especially Moria Hoerncs, CesthklUe und Krilik Jes SyOtms Jtr 
Jni prihithnKktu CuhiirperiMteu {MilHtrihutffm der 
Corffsrh^ in ll'icm, Sioungihetklitc, 1*93, pp. 71-*): Rcttudi, 
i«93, pp. 4X'-S4 (a summary of Hocmes); Hugo 
.Mutefindt, ‘Das Dfeiperiodcnij'itctn’, A/awms, n, a94-3oS: Delta in 
Eben. Arj/IrtiAvu dnr %.v. Drcipcriodcns)-stcin; ScKr, 

• IJie Aiifaiipc do Dreipcriodtn-Syiieins ’, in the ScAunuurktr FesUtmJi 
(Mainz, 1930). 
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the coUccticMis in his museum. Nycrup, who had been 
collecting .ind $tud)'iiig ivortlKni antiquities for nuny 
years, and who has been described as ‘the most eminent 
archaeologist of lib tinre in I)eninark*,' h.td been unable 
to introduce any order into tlw collections, and indeed 
confosed that ‘cvcrytlting which lus conte dowi to us 
from iK-atlicndom b wrapped in a thWk fog; it belongs to 
a space of time which we cannot measure. We know that 
it is older than Christendom, but whether by a couple of 
years, or by a couple of centuries, or even by more thaii 
a milleimium, we can do no more tlran guess.** Nycrup’s 
attitude was typical of informed opinion all over n«>rtbcm 
Eurojse before d»c formulation of Thomsen's concept.^ 
All the prehistoric antiquities were grouped togetlier, and 
the Icsv liter.iry references that could be gleaned from early 
histories and s.igas and fn>in sdd traditions were eagerly 
applied to them all. In Ilriuin, for instance, it was 
customary to describe all the most ancient monuments and 
pisrtablc .antiquities wliich liad no place in writtai history 
as Celtic or Druidic or Pictisli or by od>cr names derived 
from Caesar and Tacitus. Thb was bexausc archaeologbts 
believed with Dr Johns«>n that ‘ All that b really blown of 
the ancient sutc of Britain is contained in a few pages. 

• MjcJi*icf . cp. cii. p. V. ,1 

* Omnyii iMvr raikrnekiHkttStindcimtrrL-rr fia OUtidcu, quoted by 
Sophm Mulkr, SWdiulic AltnttmirlamJe (Strastbtifg, 1*77). •. p- at*: 
the tranxljtion qifcKed here i» froin MacalMct, <’f- P- <>• 

» And, al», umnIbnneJ and cnmcrvaiivc upniion foe a long ume 
diervrards. Who lus not come aero** njuseuw specimens l.sbellcd 
•Ancient Drimls* in a deliglKfuI non-committal way? 
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Wc ran know no more than wlut old writen luve told 
lu.*’ It was Tlionucii who, with liis concept of die diroc 
ages, first introduced some form of classihcation and some 
semblance of order into the study of prclmtoric remains 
and began to show that wc can know more 'dian what 
old writers have told us'. 

Thomsen arranged the specimens in his museum and 
classihcd tlK-m on the basis of the material used in making 
weapons and implements—especially anting tools such as 
axes .and knives—and on tliis basis he divided his museum 
collcctioits into three groups representing what he clainKd 
were three chronologically successive ages of stone, bronze, 
and iron. As Dorhclctte insisted,* Thomsen's concept was 
first aikl foremost a museum classification. This arrange- 
iiK'iit of the museum and die postulation of die direc ages 
was of tlie greatest value, for, in the first place, it provided 
a basis for prehistoric systcniacisacion—a basis which 
j would have beat valuable cvai if it subscqiiendy was 
proved to be tncofrcct; it produced some kind of order 
out of die chaos of Anckiu Britons and Iberians and 
Druids and Germans whicli had hitherto represented die 
pre-Roman period in northern Europe, Secondly, it was 
a generalisation made by scientific deduction about die 
industrial progress of man which all subsequent research 
has sJiowii to be, for the greater part, true. There is no 
doubt in niy mind that Thomsen’s work on the three ages 

' For a i;<Md Jtcci Mint ol'joluuoirs with Lord Jamc* humcn 

Mi^thnUo see Cassoi). Tlir DucMVry him (ipjv), pp. i64-<^ 

* Of. tit. Ifi. Il-ia. 
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is tlic first and most important advance in prehistoric 
research in the nineteenth century; as D^chelettc declared, { 
it marks ‘ iinc date dans les annalcs dc la science ' Tlioinscn 
himself realised that the formulation of this concept was 
the most important scientific contribution of his life; aitd 
he sliowcd this in an amusing way, as Hermansen notes,* 
by bearing as his coat of amu a shield blazoned in three 
colours—grey to represent the Stone Age, bronze for the 
Bronze Age, and black for tl)c Iron Age. 

Tliomscn’s iilea was bascsl on an analysts of large 
quantities of prehistoric antiquities, but even so it was still 
only a plausible theory of the progress of hunuii industrial 
development: it was still, as Macalistcr says, ‘nothing 
more than a working hypothesis’.) Thomsen's pupil (who 
bter succeeded him in 18<S5 as curator of the museum at 
Copntliagcn), Jan Jakob Asmiusat Worsaac, however, 
demonstrated stratigraphically in the Danish peat-bogs 
that these tlirce ages were distinct entities, and tlut diey 
succeeded each other in the order that Thomsen suggested. 
Worsaac lias been called ‘the founder of comparative 
prehistoric .archaeology’,^ and it was his work and that of 
other contemporary Scandinavian archaeologists such as 
Swn Nilsusn, Japetus Stecnsmip, and ForclihamtiKr that 
proved bc^'Oiid all cavil that Thomsen’s hypotlkctical throe 
ages were, at least in northern Europe, historical facts and-' 
not merely classificitory abstractions. 

* Op. tit, p. fi. 

* Aini>0j(rr Jiv Ni’tJiik OUhyihbfheJ Histi>fif, 1934, p. 99, 

* Op. tk. p. 10. ♦ Hocrncs. cit. p. 71. 
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The concept of llic dircc age* spread rapidly among die 
archaeologists and historians of oilier pacts of Europe; the 
works of Thomsen, Wursaac, and Nilsson were widely 
translated. Lord Avehiiry translated into Englisli one of 
Nilsson’s bsioks,' and himself wrote a book called Pre- 
hiitoru TiMh-f* which introduced to the English reading 
public the dirce-age system. Wherever in Europe the 
three-period system was applied, it was found to agree 
with tlie evidence of arcliacology and excavation; by the 
iniddk' of the nineteenth antury there were few serious 
antiqturies who doubted that in Europe and the Near E.ast 
dierc had been in prehistoric times dirce chronologically 
successive stages in dw industri.il evolution of man. 

Certainly rlK're were sonw doubters: it would have 
been very surprising if there had not been, and if the 
system bad not met with some opposition. Tlie idea of an 
age when only bronze and stone tools, and no iron ones, 
existed, was especially attacked in many areas. Christian 
Mostinan and Ludwig LindenschinidlJ in Germany, and 
James Fergnsson in England,^ criticised severely the con¬ 
cept of tlie Bronze Age. Indeed Hostman declared diat 

' Svrti TU /Viimfi'w StMiJittiWM by 

Avs4Hir)-L 

‘ I nst pubbsiicJ in i«i5. New editions ftoin 1865 to lyij (tbe 
7th). See also bit c/ Cirilifiitii'u (first published 1H70). 

> Hr 4 i»i»n. */.«r icudiitlMe und brink des nocsitseheit S^stemes 
Jer Jtet Kiilriiq>efi.Hkn*. AfrldV fir Authr,>f. ill (i«7S): republisbod 
in iSi>oas Studnit ciir n>ri*ei€lufkb(htfn jdrrluint/ijjir. wiili a foreword 
by Liiulmtchniidt. 

* See his RuJt Suite Xtommaili (London, 1872). 
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no Stone Age had cxiitcd either, and that the finds 
attributed to tlw Bronae Age were really those of the 
prc-Roiiian and Ronun iron ages. But the attackers of 
the Thomsen system did not attract a great following, and 
the system soon became the faa of prehistory. 

Altliough, as we have already mentioned, Tliomscn did 
not publidi his three-age system until 1836,' he had 
devised the concept soon after his appointment as secretary 
and curator, if not before. The reports of tlie Commission 
for 1818 and 1820 refer to Thomsen’s ‘new arrangement’ 
of the museum,* a letter which has recently been dis¬ 
covered from Thomsen to a Swedish scholar, dated July 
1818,5 refers to these arrangements, an entry for September 
1820 in Professor Paulsen’s dbry refen to Tliomsen’s 
classification,* and in 1824 Thomsen is defending his 
system in a correspondence with Dr Busching,'* who had 
daiicd the chronological succession of these ages. It is 
clear then that the geiKsb of the scientific formulation by 
Thomsen of the three-age system dates from the second 
decade of the nineteenth century, even if its first publica¬ 
tion by liim docs not antedate 1836. 

* Adolf Micluclis {A Coifury tf Arelueohgiaif Discoveria (1908), 
pp. 309, 34}) unaccountably gim this date as Uja. 

* Victor Hcnnanicn, C. J. Thomsens Fpintc Mutewnsordning, 

J 5 »r Mwdiil' OUkyudhfM cf Historit, I 93 }« pP- 9P"iaa (with 
FfctKh rnunW). See this amete Ibr the dating of the dcvcloptuciu of 
Thomsen’s ideas. ‘ 

t To be poblishcd by Iknm ihldcbrand. 

* See Dr Uutching's book, /Uriss Jer drntsr/ieu Abtrlhumskunde 
(Vienna, 1824) and tl^ diseusston by Seger, of. cit. and Hrrmamcn. 
Of. til. 
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It has sometimes been claimed that other archaeologists 
had a share in the first scientific formulation of die system. 
Fricdridi Lisch was in 1836 appouitcd curator of the 
Grand-Duke of Mcddcnburg-Schwerin’s museum in 
Ludwigslust Castle, and began to classify the collections 
on the tliree-agc system. He continued a publication 
begun by his predecessor and called FretlcTito-Frandsccum, 
and in an issue dated 1837 he sets fordt the three-age 
system.' Lisch docs seem to have hit upon die three-age 
sptem independently of Thomsen, but hb exposition of 
it was not as detailed nor as clear as diat of Tliomscn and 
he cannot cbim priority for its discovery, for, as we have 
seen, Tliomscn had evolved the idea in the second decade 
of the ninetecndi century. Danneil, working on the pre- 
historic graves in the Salzwedcl. seems to have hit upon 
the idea of the three ages at much the same time as Lisch.* 
Lowic^ follows Undscf* in according to the Danish 
historian Vcdel-Simonscn the honour of first proposing 
the three ages, but it was certainly Thomsen who first put 
forward the system on empirical grounds, and in any case, 
whether the idea was first conceived by Thomsen or by 
Vcdel-Simonscn or Lisch or Danneil, there is no doubt 
diat it was the work of Thomsai and Wonaac diat 
diflusal the idea diroughout Huropc. 

Tlie phrase ‘sciendfic fbrinuiation* lias bcai used ad- 

' Hocnici, oj». til. p, 7a. 

* On l>.iiinril's work *cc Mikefindt, up. of. wprj. 

Mfuro/ 71 io>fy (1937), p. ai. 

* Rtrm-1A»thr.>p«ltgif, IMS?, pp 313 On Vcdcl-Sinionun tec 
also Momm, oy. (it. p. 7a. 
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vbcdly in discussing die part played by Tlioinscn in die 
origin of the dircc>nagc system, for, os with so many 
modem scicndfic and philosophic concepts, the idea of 
the three ages was not unknown to die ancient Greek and 
Roman writers. Thus Lucretius (98-55 B.c.) in his work, 
De Rerum Natura,* contends that man first used his naik 
and teeth, and stones and wood and fire, and then later 
copper, and then still bter iron gained in popularity.* Of 
course, dm was just a general scheme of the developincnt 
of civilisarioii and was based entirely on abstract specula¬ 
tion: the Greeks had many other ‘ages’ whidi they 
postubted—tlie Age of Reason, the Golden Age, die 
Heroic Age. Nevertheless, for all its speculative character, 
Lucretius’s analysis was a very shrewd guess at wh.it had 
actually been the industrial development of early man in 
Europe. 

There was no clear statement of the notion of die three 
' SocnpenallyUookv, lines <>aa-i4.S7- The follnwing oft-mwred 

lines (12II) fT.) suniin.ihsc his ideas: 

‘arma anciqua iiuniit iMigurs dcnicsquc fuL-nint 
et lipidcs ft ifein stivarum fraftmina rami, 
ct Aanuiia aujuc ignes, posrquani sum cogiiiu priiiMmi. 
poMcrius ferri vis csr acriiqiK reperu. 
ef_ priiic acris era* quani ferri CKHtnims iisus, 
quo faeiJis magu est lunira « copia maior.* 

* On Lucretius's (hnxKigc notions see Ktinmian, A HimJrrJ Vriirr 
Afulu<>p^xy> P- 15- Hesiod expressed in the lighdi ecnniry nc 
similar ideas to those of Luemtus (see IPiirfrr •on/ Dap, I. 150) and 
spoke of a period whcri bronze had not been superseded by iron. 
PauMnias (wridiig about a.d. 17^ dctiucs that in Homeric rimes 
all weapons were of bronze (ni, j*). 
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ages bccwccii Lucretius and Thomsen in 1836, although 
soiiK writers in the eighteenth century seem vaguely to 
nntidptc Tliomsai. llliind,* dc Mortillet,* and Evans^ 
have drawn attention to some of diese eighteenth-century 
writers: tlrcy include Professor Isclin of Basle, Professor 
Eckard in Germany, Mahudel and Goguct in France, 
Pennant, Dr William Borlasc, Littleton, and Sir Richard 
Colt Hoarc in England. Rhind goes so far as to declare 
iliat Tlioinscn was not the originator of the three-age 
system but merely the first to give it practical effect.^ It 
it no doubt true diat in die writings of sontc of diese 
ei^itcenth-century scholars we may detect the idea of 
fonner ages of stone and bronze and iron in the prcliistoric 
past, but these writings, like those of Hesiod and Lucretius, 
arc based on abstract speculations. We repeat: it was 
Tlioinsen who first induced scientifically the existence of 
these ages, and Worsaac who first proved diem em¬ 
pirically. It is to these Scandinavian archaeologists tlut 
we must ascribe, as Lord Avebury has said, ‘the merit of 
having raised these suggestions to die rank of a scientific 
classification’.^ 

Goldcnweiser, in his masterly critique of die develop¬ 
ment .tnd limitations of the esnuparative method,‘ regards 
die dk-ory of the thav technological ages merely as an 

* lK5<i,pp.2oS-i4- * Lf/W/iu«e»i^kc(1901),Chap. n. 

> vtiVkinr Stmc ImpUuicttts of Cma Briuin (1897), pp. j-4. 

* (y. (St. p. at t. * I‘Klriuori( Titues, 7th cd. (191}), p. 6. 

* Am liOMlmtitm A' /ViniVuv Ctthutt (New York. 
1937X Chaps. XXX aud XXXI, ‘EvuhMioa and Pru^tess'. On the three 
ago teectpcciall)- p. 510 and pp. Si)-i4- 
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appiicntioii to the field of tcdiiiology of the evolutionary 
sclicnici wliich nineteenth-century anthropologists, socio¬ 
logists, and liistorians were devising in all branches of 
luiinan culture; ilic three technological ages would thus 
have originated in die same way as the famous dircc 
economic stages of man,' the stages in religious evolurion 
propounded by Spencer, Tylor, and Jcvom, and diusc in 
social organisadon devised by Oacliofen, McLctuun, and 
Morgan.* But this view, though attractive, is historically 
inaccurate: the theory of the three ;^5cs preceded die 
application to human problems of the ideas of the classical 
evolutionists, for Thomsen was contemporary with 
Lamarck, von Baer, and Lyell, and before Darwin and 
Spencer. It was not developed by observing existing 
human coinmunirics in various technological stages and 
arranging these observed stages in a hypothetical order 
dictated by evolutionary dogma^—the .Stone Age. as the 
most remote from modem man, being dwreforc the 
earliest, and the Iron Age, in which we are still living, 

* Hunting anJ fishing;, (cuturatiim, agriculiurv: iIksc three cci>- 
notnic uaget arc not to W conhned wtih the technological stages nor 
with Elliott Smith's distinction between l'nod-|;aibcriii(> and (bod- 
pmdnciujt coininunitin nor with Chtidc's tunctionjI-cCDtioinic 
sywetn. 

* All these systems have been disproved. The breakdown of the 
chrev-aite syrMciit in Africa and tVtlynesia (on whidi sec in/ra, p. aj) 
is no iiidictnK'nt of the carnparacivc nwtliod. as tkildenweiser argues 
{op. fit. pp. 513-14). 

J Aiigiisrc Comte admittedly adopted this point in a general way 
and argued that cxtsttiig living pvopks revealed all stages through 
which man has passed in hu evolutinn. 
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being tlic most recent.' The concept of the three ages was, 
we repeat, Grst a hypothesis of TTiomscn’s based on an 
analysis of the Danish prehistoric nutcrial: and secondly, 
a fact proved empirically by Worsaac’s excavations. I have 
no doubt that die spread of the idea of dicsc three tcclino- 
logical stages was in large measure due to the pre¬ 
occupation of ninctccnth-ccntury aiidiropologists with 
ideas of social evolution and to their predisposition towards 
sclicmes which showed man everywhere to be ‘pro¬ 
gressing’. But the roots of the theory of tlicsc tccluns- 
logical stages is not to be found in the social evolutionary 
hypodit'sis of the comparative methodologists: die roots 
arc in tin' facts of Danisli prehistory. And unlike the social 
evolutionary schemes, the technological scheme was a 
faa—a proved hypothesis: from the early ninctcaith 
caitUT)' the dKMry of die three ages became the fret of 
die three age's. 

II 

We have now discussed briefly die genesis and spread of 
the Thomsc'n tlicsiry of the dircc ages and declared it to 
be tlic faa of iiinctcenth-ccncury prehistory. What exactly 
is diis fret? The nodon behind the three-age system is 
csscndally a very simple one: it is just diat in die industrial 
development of nun in Europe there were three suca.'ssive 
ages: the first—the Stone Age—in wliich he used stone for 
the nunufreture of hu tools and weapons and blew no 

' l'cTlup\ i( oHiUl be Slid wish some iinticc that we no longer live 
in (be Iron Age or even in a Steel Age Mt in an age of powcr*rools. 
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tncul; a second—tlic Dronze Age—in whicJi he used 
metal, but only copper attd bronze, and had not yet learnt 
the use of iron; and a third— iIk Iron Age—in whicli we 
arc still existing at tlK present moment in Britain,' and in 
wiiicJi iron was used in die inanufacturc of tools attd 
weapons. Many of die early archaeologists realised clearly 
the implicadons and limitadons of this concept. They 
realised, in die first place, that there was a considerable 
overlap between the direc ages, i.c. that the transition 
from Stone Age to Bronze Age and from Brtmzc Age to 
Iron Age was not sudden and diaip, tliat no hard and fast 
lines could be drawn between the periods, that they 
merged into each other and dut dicre were transition 
phases—in sliort, that each ikw age was nut heralded by 
a cataclysm. ‘Like dK three principal coloun of the 
rainbow’, said Evans, ‘these three stages of civiiisadoii 
overbp, intermingle, and shade off the one into the 
other.’* ‘Tlicsc three ages must necessarily overlap’,^ 
declared Boyd Dawkins, ‘they cannot reasonably be 
viewed as hard and last lines of division.’^ 

Further, the concept of die dircc ages did not necessarily 
imply tlut only bronze was used in die Bronze Age and 
only iron in the Iron Age and nothing but stone in die 
Stone Age. The pioneers of the idea appreciated that dierc 
was anodicr kind of overlap between die three ages, and 
that stone did not go out of fasliion at die beginning of 
the Bronze Age, and diat the advent of iron did not mean 

' Sec footnote on page i6. ' Op, tk. p. a. 

> Caw (t*74)- P- 

a>a 
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the end of bronze. Stone finds arc continon in bronze 
and iron age contexts and, indeed, up to the present day 
stone iinplctnaits ore used as whetstones and giuiflints 
and urikc-a-liglits. Indeed, in some eases it nuy be that 
bronze tools arc less frcquait in Bronze Age layers than 
arc stone tools, and tlut in deposits dating to the Iron 
Age far more tools of bronze and stone occur tlian those 
of iron. 

The early archaeologists appreciated, too, that artefacts 
of wtsod and bone and clay might have been and were 
used at variotu times in human development, and tlvcy 
conceded too that the three ages might not represent die 
whole development of human industry as expressed in 
terms of its dominant materials. It will be remembered 
that Lucretius himself supposed that dicrc nuy have been 
a period in nun’s history prior to die age of stone when 
bone or wood was used, and of which, from the very 
nature of things, we luve little evidence.' Von den 
Stcineti described sotiK South American natives who, 
though not possessing a knowledge of metal, yet cannot 
be described as being in the Stone Age for they lack stone 
and dicir tools arc made entirely of shell, wood, bone, and 
other similar materials.* 

It was soon appreciated, too, that the presence of a stray 
object of copper or bronze docs not constitute a Bronze 

' Menghin’s nnhem ofbotM culftim contnnporary with the flake- 
and aC the early 1‘leiMciccne ilsoukl be noted here 

(Ke ltVf/(r<rkirlillr drr Strmreir, 

' Vuhr int SaturriOterH Zentmt-Britritiens (Ucrlin. 1S97), p. 196. 
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Age, nor a single iron tool an Iron Age: bronac and iron 
have clearly to be a basic pan of the economy of the 
people concerned before they can be described as being in 
a Bronze Age or Iron Age, As Professor Cltilde says, 
‘a few objects of copper and bronze or imitations of such 
in stone need not nrark the bcgiiuiing of the Bronze Age; 
we liave to consider the wliolc habit of die culture in 
which they were imported and the inaiuicr in whidi the 
metal is employed.’* Indeed, before a people can projicrly 
be said to be in, say, die Iron Age, dicy must not only be 
extensively equipped with iron tools and weapons, but 
dicy must surely have knowledge of the smelting and 
alloying of ores and, if not diis, at least of die working of 
metal objects. Oiildc draws attention to tlie economy of 
the Pacific Islands natives when they first came into 
contact with Europeans; they possessed iron tools Imt had 
no idea liow they were made. As Childc remarks, ‘It 
would be absurd to describe such native cultures as Iron 
Age’;* they were Stone Age cultures—to diem metal was 
merely a superior kind of stone. Bragg notes that when 
the Eskimos of Badin Bay were discovered in i8i8 dicy 
had iron knives made of pieces detaclied from a meteorite, 
but liad no notion of mctaliurg)’ and were striedy in the 
Stone Agc.^ 

Some of die early ardiacologists also realised that in any 
given conununity the poorer classes might be unable to 

' IVinf. Pteh. 5 iv. I9IJ, p. 9. 

' Ibid. See abo Joum. JStpy. Aiith, Imt. LXll, p. i. 

1 W. H. Uragg, OU Tnidtt mij AiVir (1926). 
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procure iIk metab used by the more wcaltliy folk in tlic 
manufacture of their tools and implements and tliat such 
social and economic factors as these might conspire to 
produce local stone ages among tlic Bronac Age: Boyd 
r^wldns realised the possibility of these social and personal 
differcuccs.' Evans also fully realised that the sequence of 
ages was not alwa^'s fully represented in every European 
community, and that some people might proceed from 
an age of stone to one of iron. 

What die concept of the three ages imphes dien, with 
these modifications, is diat, as soon as we can recognise 
tools made by nun in prehistoric Europe, as soon as we 
can identify man’s first extra-corporeal limbs, we find 
diem to be of worked stone: this is the first stage of human 
industrial ilevclopmcnt in Europe, and nun is described 
.as being in tlic Stone Age—lie uses tools of stone and bone 
and waiod—but prindjially stone—and no UKtal. Then he 
discovers metal and uses first copper and then bronze, 
aldiough also still using his former tools: dicn gradually 
die biowledgc of iron is diffused and he uses iron, bronze 
and stsme tools and is in the tliird and Lost stage—the 
Iron Age. 

Other implications have bcai read into tlic three-age 
system. It lias been argued tlut if dicy were not cata- 
cl>‘siiiic in character at least they were economic revolu¬ 
tions and mark more th.an tcduiological changes: it lus 
been claimed they mark economic phases. Childc has 
argued eloquently the social and economic implications of 
' Cocucrvadsfii aixl monopoly miglu produce similar effects. 
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jiKrtallurgy. A itonc axe, he argued, can be fashioned by 
anybody in a group of hunters and peasants: ‘It implies 
neither specialisation of labour nor trade beyond the 
group’;* but tlic bronze axe is a superior implement in 
diat it presupposes *a more complex economic and social 
structure’;' it implies trade, communications, imported 
sulsstances, surplus for barter, specialists for casting bronze 
with a knowledge of geology, chemistry, and a mastery 
of complex technical priKesses. Again Childc stresses tlie 
economic and sociological iinplicatioiu of the Iron Age: 
‘Iron took’, he says, ‘were much ciscaper and could, 
tlicrcforc, be very widely distributed and used extensively 
for clearing forests and draining niarslKS.'* Indeed, Childc 
sees very vast changes implied by diese tccJmological 
stages and nukes diem of the very greatest importance in v 
human history.! 

I’rofevsor Flcurc, on the otiicr lund, docs not agree widi 
the great economic signilicancc attributed to Tliomscn’s 
tcchiHiIogical suges. *Tlic diaiigct suggested by the above 
names arc not everywhere first-class revolutions’, Ik says,^ 
and again, ‘nearly every student of Brittany b agreed ’, he 
declares, ‘that...the coming of metal docs not make a 
conspicuous revolution'.! In any ease, Flcurc continues, 
the introductiuii of bronze does not work a revolution for 

' A/iiA« Hmtclf (193*). P-9- * PP- 4*. ^S*- 

^ Childc declares due ihc innacc suprri<irity of bronze am over 
stone axes and uf imn ones over bronze has been over-^iiilihasned: 
their sigiiitieant superiority’, he daifro, lies in the social iniplkatioof 
of bronze axes and the chrapness of iron tools. 

< ML Gim*. 1924. p. i4i. * IW. 1924. p. 244. 
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A lotig diitc: first there is a general iiifiltntion of metal so 
that if there svcrc tlicse economic diangcs they would not 
coincide with the tcdinological stages. Isclier insisted that 
tlie intrnductiun of metal brought no economic revolution 
to the SwHss Lake-dwellings.’ 

I remain very dubious of the economic dtanges whidi 
arc alleged to come immediately in the wake of the 
technological stages, and it is certainly worth noting tliat 
botJi trade and economic spedalisadon existed in die Stone 
Age.’ Tiiat these technological stages had economic im¬ 
plications is indisputable, but dic'sc economic dianges arc 
not the chief characteristics of these stages, and far more 
vital economic changes cut across the division into the 
tliree ages. Tlias one of the greatest breaks in human 
history, the diangc from Food-Gathering to Food- 
ProducBig, took place during the Stone Age in Europe 
and the Near East, and in central and northern Europe 
fiuidamental economic changes arc associated not with die 
beginning of the Bronze Age but with the beginning of 
die Late Bronze Agc.^ 

Such then, widi its limteations, was Thomsai’s scheme 
of die dirce ages. We must emphasise here that ni its 
genesis Thomsen iiKam it to apply to Scanduiavia and die 
surrounding regions; unlike the sdKnic in die Rcrum 

' 'Clwv«H 4 o}(ir del Ncidiihikunn tier Pfaliliuuccn Sdiwctz*, 
Ah:, fiit stiurriT. AhntlnmJatudc, pp. 129-154. 

* Childc admin this hue wiy> the trade wat not extensive nor Tun- 
daiiKiiul CO Stone A^r enkure: but ef. die dint mine. 

} On tile retNKiniic ebanj^ tee infra, p. 45. 
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Natura it was not at first intended to account for the 
development of all peoples all over the world. But it has 
frequently been employed in a world-wide sense, and here 
its validity breaks down. The people in Oceania proceeded 
straight from a Stone Age to an Iron Age, and, as Sclignian 
has recently reminded us,* there w'as no Bronze Age in 
Afiricx The Tliomsen system is only of world-wide 
applicability in that everywhere the archaeological record 
reveals man first as a stone-user, as living in the Stone 
Age.* For die rest, the dcvelopmait through a Bronze 
Age into an Iron Age only applied to Europe, the Near 
East, and Asia. Thomsen’s tluec ages arc technological 
stages in the development of man in a portion only of the 
, Old World. 

The nature of diese stages must not be misunderstood 
any more th.an their geographical limitations. I think 
nuny early arcJiacologists swre free from some illusions 
about tlu; threx^-age system which later arcliacologists 
entertained and still entertain. They had no illusions 
about the geiicsb and spread of these ages. Latterly, 
however, it has been suggested that the three ages arc 
‘natural developments’. Professor Poet held this view 
.and, writing of die three ages, declared, ‘tlicse arc nadiral 
stages in a rational development ’.3 Tlicrc seems no good 
reason to support this view: the spread of the various 
ages depended on the spread of traders or smiths with 

' Ratn tfApitii |>. 

* Bxm see die views of von den Steinen and Menghin quoted 
sufttt, p. it. } Anmii Arch. Autb. 191), v, p. itj. 
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metal tools and of metal-using peoples; and it has been 
conditioned, too, by a nearness to supplies of metal, or by 
tlie possibility of getting metal supplies by trade. There 
arc many conununitics who, from isolation and otlicr 
caascs, have not advanced to a metal age, however natural 
and rational and desirable sudi a development might seem. 

There arc other limitations on the implications and 
universality of the concept of the three ages wliich die 
early nineteenth-century archaeologists were not so ready 
to appreciate. They did not realise diat not only was it 
p<issiblc for coinmuiiides to proceed directly from a stone- 
using economy to one of iron, but diat it was possible 
for the succession of suges to be reversed, i.e. for inctal- 
usuig communities to develop into non-metal-using com¬ 
munities, and for a Stone Age to succeed die Bronze 
Age or Iron Age. Students of material culture arc fmiiliar 
with the decay of useful arts, and the an of metallurgy is 
sonwdtiKS one of dicsc lost arts. The communities who 
diiiuscd the prehistoric burial cliambcrs along the coasts 
of Atlantic Europe used metal tools in dicir South Iberian 
homes, but metal occurs so very rarely in primary contexts 
ill British or Scandinavian incg.ilithic tombs dut tlicsc 
people must there be chissed as in the Stone Age: here is 
a good ease of people losing tlw useful art of metallurgy 
and reverting to the Stone Age. 

As the idea of the three ages became dilTutcd diruughout 
Europe ill the nineteenth century .and was .applied to the 
study of die material remains of early human culture in all 
parts of the coiuincnt, it became modified and ebborated. 
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Indeed, the northern archaeologists tlicmsclvcs soon re¬ 
cognised two divisions in die Stone Age—an Old Stone 
Age whCTi only cliippcd stone tools were used, and a New 
Stone Age when the grinding and polishing of stone tools 
was known. Lord Avebury suggested for tlicic two 
divisions of the Stone Age the terms Palaeolithic and 
Neolithic,' and so firmly cstablislied Iiavc dicse two sub¬ 
divisions become that it is common to see references to the 
‘four’ ages of nun—the Palaeolithic, Neolithic, Bronze 
and Iron Ages. More recently a pJusc, transitional in time 
between die Palaeolithic and Neolithic, has been re¬ 
cognised, and for tliis Jacques de Morgan suggested the 
lunie Mesolithic,* althou^ Obermaier argued that the 
name Epipalaeolithic more properly described the phase.) ^ 

A phase prior to die beginning of die Pal.icolidnc—as de¬ 
fined in terms of the Cliellian (or Abbevillian)—is some- 
rimes referred to as the Eolitiiic. Nor were dK*sc divisions 
of the Stone Age enough: die PalacoUdiic was divided 
into direc phases, Lower, Middle, and Upper, and the 
Neolithic was divided into a Lower or Early Ncolidiic— ^ 

the Protoneolithic of Obcriiuicr'—coiufating of die Cain- 
pignbn and die Ertcb^lle cultures, and an Upper, Late, or 
Full Neolithic including the Robcnhausiaii (or Swiss 
Lake-Dwelling) phase and the Camacian (or mcgalithk) 
phase. Montelius went further than this and divided die 
‘Full’ Neolithic into four pluses in Scandiiuvia. 

‘ Ph-WiftinV (11165), p. 6a. 

* La Prou^ta CMUsatimi ( 1 ‘ah*, iw), pp- Ij6 if. 

J FotiH Afw in Spain (1914), P- J 1 J> * 
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Tlic metal age did not cMrapc from these elaborations 
and subdivisions. A period when copper was used and not 
bronze was distinguislied between the Ncolitltic and 
Dronze Age and variously called Encolithic or Chalcolithic 
or Cyprolitliic' or Copper Age.* Worsaac wanted to 
distinguish two phases in die Bronze Age, and so did 
dc Mortillet who called titetn Morgien and Lamaudien; 
Otto Tischler, hosvevcr, divided the Bronze Age into 
three ph.Tses whtdi lie called the Pile-Laibingen period, 
tin* Fcccatel period, and tlu: rratisidun to the Iron Age. 
Others such as Reinecke, Montclius, Sophus Muller, and 
Kraft have wanted to distinguish more than tlircc phases 
in the Bronze Age, but, at least in western Europe, dicrc 
has been general recognition of three phases which arc 
usually termed Early, Middle, ai\d Late. 

It was a'aliscd that man throughout the greater part of 
historic time in wesbrni Eurojic has been ming iron, so 
die term Early or Fre-Roman Iron Age was used to dis¬ 
tinguish that part of the Iron Age wliidi was Pre-Roman. 
Wotsaae tried to distinguisli three phases in the Early Iron 
Age, while dc Monillet listed five periods wliich he called 
Mallstattien, Maniicn, Lugdenien, Champdolicn, and the 
Wabcntcii. Hans Hildebrand, however, distinguished 

' Cidind. Our PrrintMie Atwttrut (lyzS), p. aoi. 

* At there b cotttiJct^hlo omrutHm ahour die use of tltctc trniit 
it it worth <{unhng dc Morgan’s dcfinitkm of this phase: ’It is’, he 
u)-s, ’the ailrursi pliate in which a few metal iniplraientt are found • 
with ncolitbic reniaiiu’; tlicrc cxitrt ‘no knowl^gc of alloys, but. 
only nf the two metoh, copper and gold’ {Prrhisttiric Mm (ipat), 
p- py). 
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only two phases in die Early Iron Age, an earlier and later 
which he termed respectively Hallstatt aiid La Ti^ne, and 
this twofold division and dicsc itaincs have become very 
gaicral in use. Tischicr divided the La Tcnc period into 
three phases which he termed Early, Middle, and Late, 
and so did Dccltclcttc who called them I, U, .md III; hut 
Rciticcke distinguLshed four pliases. A, B, C, and D. 
Reinecke also disdnguislied four pluses in the Hallstatt 
wliich he also Labelled A, D, C, and D; but Dcchelettc 
here found only two periods, I and II, corresponding to 
Rcinecke’s C and D.‘ 

Thus tlie simple system of the three ages has now 
become eliborated into a complicated succession of 
Eolithic, Palaeolithic, Mesolithic, IMcolirhic, Chalcolitliic, 
Bronze Age, Early Iron Age, Historic Iron Age, merging, 
one supjKtscs, into an age of steel: .and mir text-books of ^ 
prehistoric arch.aeology are full of forbidding tables based 
on subdivisions of this succession. The existence of sudi 
elaborate tables does prove beyond all cavil, were sudi 
proof needed here, tlut the coitccpt of the three ages docs 
indeed form the ‘conKr scone of modem archaeology* 
as Mocalister s.aid; but stsmettnies, looking at such tables 
or listening archaeologists talking easily of Mesolithic II 

or Neolithic IV or Early Bronze Age B or La Tcnc I A, 

' K«r a gchid account of clu* development of Iron Ago subJivisioiw 
see dc Navarro's Ithys Lecture (/Viv. Hril. .•ImJ. 19J6, vol. xxtl). It b 
wurtii noting licre that Hawku (.-luri^nry. lyj J, pp. 6o If.) abandons 
the liaihract and La Tcnc divhiont in treath^ of tlic Early Iron Age 
in Britain and propounds a threetbid divisioti into A, U, and C. 
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it is a little difficult to recognise the simple division into 
induKrul stages whiclt Thomsen and Worsaac pro¬ 
pounded. Tlie complexity and fonnalicy of sonu of tlicsc 
tables nukes one forget tlic simplicity of the idea of die 
three ages which underlies them. But it is not only the 
simplicity of die idea of the dtroe ages which has been lost 
in the elaboradon of these tables: in many eases the idea 
itself has vanished. The simple division lias been so 
systciiutiscd and elaborated, so gamislicd with sub¬ 
divisions and loaded with names, that it is no longer 
possible to tee llie wood for the trees. It is inevitable that 
any scientific idea sliould be elaborated and developed, 
but in tlw case of the three ages of Thomsen die change 
has not mcnrly been one of elaboration: for the dirce ages 
have iH>w been given diflerent cotuiotations—cultural, 
chronological, racial, diffiisionist, functional-economic— 
and they arc no longer the simple industrial and techno¬ 
logical uages which they were originally conceived to be. 
It is our concern Iktc to discuss the various connotations 
that have been given to the three-age system, and to 
question wlicdier these developments arc reasonable and 
^ valid and useful. 


Ill 

I. Tiiii Tyi>olucical Usage 
The basis of all prcliistoric research consists in the de- 
scripdon and distincrion of archaeological types and die 
Mudy of associations of tlKse types, wliich, if significant 
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aiid pcnistciu. wc call ailcurct. This rativcr bald statement 
perhaps needs sotisc elaboration here. It should not really 
be necessary licrc to dcUnc wlut is nKant by archaeo¬ 
logical ‘types* and by archaeological ‘associations’, but 
tlic words arc still used with a wide variety of connota¬ 
tions. As it seems to me, an arcliaeological type is merely 
the unit of classification of material remains and compares 
with the species and variety of biological classihcation. 
Tluis wc may find in a dwelling-place site, for instance, 
various objects, some of tlieni of noir-human origin, and 
others of human origin or fashioning, i.c. artefacts. These 
various artefacts nuy be grouped into various types sucli 
as palstaves and bone points and paintctl pottery. These 
types are said to be found in association if they arc found 
together, and association is of two kinds, (i) original, and 
(a) subsciiucnt. In the first category, i.c. original associa¬ 
tion, all die types were de^KKiicd at the same place 
togetlK'r, that is to say, while the site was being used as a 
dwelling-place or while the grave was being used for 
burial. In a subse(|ucnt association this is not so, and die 
types arc together for other reasons such as that they have 
shppcd downi from liighcr layers or diat the grave or 
dwelling site li.^ been subsequently re-used or that tlie 
srratigraphical sequence at a site lias been disturbed by 
burrowing animals. An original association results in a 
closed find while a subsequent association results in an 
open find. What interests us in archaeology is die closed 
find, the original association, because it reveals the con¬ 
temporary deposition and therefore probably contem- 
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porary mage' of certain anc&ctual types and is one of 
the main bases of relative chronology: this is froquciitly 
referred to not specifically as original assodatiou but just 
as ‘associatitm’,* and wherever the word association is 
used here witliout the qualifying phrase ‘subsequent’ it 
should be taken to mean original association. 

If there is sometimes confusion alntut the usage of tlie 
terms 'ardiacological types’ and ‘association’ there should 
surely be no two opinions as to what we mean in pre¬ 
historic ardiacology by a ‘culture’—it is a widespread 
anthropological concept and refers to a group of people 
who possess tlK same or roughly the same material, 
moral, and social culture. Prehistoric archaeology is, 
naturally, largely conccnicd only with lire material aspect 
of cultural activity, as usiully it is only tius aspect which 
can safely be deduced from tlic material remains left to us, 
and therefore prehistoric cultures appear to us as little 
mua* titan significant and persistent associated assemblages 
of artefacts. We stress tlic word ‘appear’ for, notwith¬ 
standing appearances, a prehistoric culture was very much 
more titan its archaeological expression at die present day, 
although now we can usually only guess at these aspects 
of the vanisltesl culture. It is at mistaken for .uithropo- 
logists to declare that all prehistoric cultures arc merely 

' Due ihh is mw iicrcsvuily to, aiiJ it sloes not necessarily imply 
conti-niporary mmufaautc. 

* It vrjn thus iKcsl b)' MontdUn in hit Die Tyf^k^iiefte MdhfJe 
(‘I>K' altcMi KulnirpeTioik-n im Onent und in Eutopa, t. Die 
.Methntli'*. (StockhtJm. ivoj)). the cliuk (litcussinn of problems of 
assorurion and typology. 
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asscinbLigcs of artefacts as for archaeologists to pretend 
tJwy can treat all prehistoric cultures as antlirnpologists 
do living ones. The exigencies of our sources prevent 
arcliacological practice from living up to the theory of 
preJiistory here, 

Tlic terms ‘industry* and ‘civilisation’ arc almost as 
varimisly used in prehistory as arc ‘culture’ and ’associa¬ 
tion’. Industry b surely merely the arcliacological cx- 
jwession of the anthropologist’s ’subculture’, just as tlic 
tcnii ‘complex’ is tlic purely archaeological aspect of a 
culture: it is an assciiiblage of artefacts difTcring slightly 
from the norm of tlK culture but occurring sufficiently 
frequently to iiKTit its being given a s|)ecial name as a 
variant or constituent variant of a culture. An industry 
is a facies of a culture and a culture b an aggloiiieratton 
of industries. Similarly, a culture b a facies of a civilbacion: 
a civilisation to die stiislcnt of e.arly history b a group of 
cultures having certain dbdnct features in common. The 
successive groupings of our archaeological material arc 
then: site—bidustry—culture—civilisation. The terms 
civilisation, culture, uidustry, having a spccialbed meaning 
here arc not used in arcliacology as they arc in general 
parlance. But we digress: here our main cunceni b with 
typological nomenclature:' it b highly necessary that all 

' Even die tvnii rypoki^y is soinctiiim ninundcruooJ: it implies 
two ptiKrues; (i) die disdnctioii and of arcliacological types 

(lc. the cbvulicaniry and taxonoiiiie aspect of O'pology); and (2) djc 
ofraagcnicnt of these types in sc\]«icoccs (i.c. die evolunooiry aspect 
of typiilopy). 
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arcliacological types should have names by which tlKy 
can always be described, and we hnd that it is divisions 
of the Tliomsett three-age system that have supplied many 
of tlicse names. Tliiu we speak of Neolithic axes, of 
Neolithic A and B pottery in England, and of Mesolithic 
flint implements. These usages arc not conducive to clear 
thinking, for Neolithic axes ^e. polished axes of stone) 
arc not restricted to the Ncolitliic stages, while the 
pottery we describe in England as Neolithic A occurs 
in association with nKtal types in burial chambers in 
soutlicni Iberia, atid die microlithic flint types often 
loosely described as Mesolidiic also ocair in contexts 
varying from tlte Old Stone Age to the Bronze Age. 
The truth is dut there is frequently no idendty in dnie 
and in teclinological assodadom between the objects 
nominated with reference to these stages and the stages 
dtcnisclvcs: nor can the technological stages be defined 
ui tenns of any such objects. 


2 . Tub Cultural Usage 

If cultures arc, dien, little more to the prehistoric archaco- 
logbt than signiGcant and persistcnc associadons of arte¬ 
facts, tlic mcdiod of defining them b surely to proceed 
from the isoladon and associadon of ty'pes: but much of 
the nineteenth century was spent not in working in thb 
way but in subdividing the three or four technological 
stages into numben of workable uixiu and calling these 
periods or ‘cultures*. Thb naturally produced a single 
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succession of cultures, and this agreed well with the 
evolutionary doctrines so strong at die time. Much of die 
research of tlw last twenty years lias been concerned with 
breaking these evoludoiiary successions and allowing dut 
ill most areas in die past several distinct and separate 
cultures often co-existed contemporaneously. 

A few examples will illustrate this unfortuiute process. 
The Pabeolidiic in Europe was first split up, as we have 
seen, into Early, Middle and Late, or Lower, Middle and 
Upper; then the Lower P.abcolitliic was divided into tsvo 
pluses—the first the Chellian, the second die Achculiaii. 
The Middle Palaeolithic was not split up but was cqiuted 
wid» die Mousterian culture, and die Upper Palaeolithic 
was divide-d into two phases, die Solutrian and die 
Magdalenian. In 1906 Dreuil came to die conclusion that 
many of tlic Hints described as Magdalenian were really 
earlier tlun the Solutrian, and at the International Congress 
of Andiropology and Archaeology at Monaco he pro¬ 
posed to call diem die Aurignacian culture. Tliis suggestion 
was accepted and now the succession of Palactilithic 
cultures read as follows: 


Upper 

Middle 

Lower 


[6. Magdalenian 
- 5' Solutrian * 
[4. Aurignadair 
3. Mousterian. 
(2. Aciiculiaii. 

1 1. ClicUiaii* 


Sucli a table is to be found in any ardiaeological text-book 


J-* 
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of the early tweniicth century and indeed persisted up to 
1920 and later.' 

Obcrmaicf, however, had disiiiiguislicd as early as 1916 
core-tool cultures and flake-tool cultures in the Lower 
Palaeolithic industries: Baicr arid Menghin developed 
there notions, and the AbW Breuil now sets forth two 
series of cultures in what was the Lower and Middle 
Palaeolithic as follows: 


[Micoquian 
, Acliculi;,. 

tdtor« 


'Moustcrian 
Flake-tool Levalloisian 
cultures Clactonian 
Jpswichian 


Tliis change was partly the result of die spread of archaeo¬ 
logical rerearch all over the world and the realisation that 
the classic Fraich sequence did not hold imivcrsally, but 
also die result of the realisation that itt France itself this 
single succession was incorrect and that die story was not 
one of an evolutionary sequence but of independent and 
diffcrait cultures co-existing contemporaneously.* 

Tire sanre thing has recendy been shown to be true in 
die Upper Palaeolithic:* and in the Neolithic this has often 


• A$ ChtUc poinw out {PtM. Pitk &>e. i«)J5, p. 4) the cvoluo^ry 
itki will doraiiuteti the textbook* of Macalistcr. Durkin. MacCurdy 
and Solla* pvUubcd alter 1920. 

* For nwte complicated and detailed table* than the one quoted 
Kc die recent wrwii^ of Leakey, Wright, and Patenon. 

> Vide l>. A. E Gatrod, Pnc. Preh. Soc. I9}». PP- « S’-, and (or a 
of the prubictu* of Palaeobdiic classifkation in general tee 
D. A. E. Gatrod* paper* in hot. Pnk Sue. Ikxsi AiijIm, iJUJ-a?- 
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been shown in tnaity Areas such as Britain, Switzerland, 
and nortlicm Europe. In Britain there is now a general 
recognition diat during tlic Neolithic in the British Isles 
clierc co-existed tlirec groups of cultures, a soutlicm, 
characterised by the Windmill Hill culture; an eastern, 
characterised by many cultures at present not clearly de¬ 
limited but associated with Peterborough pottery*, grooved 
pottery, riuticatcd pottery, and the Beaker ceramics; and 
a western, tlic Atlantic group, characterised by communal 
burial in chambered barrows, several of whose cultures 
liavc recently been delimited.' In the Neolithic of nortltcm 
Europe Montelius adopted a single sequence of evolu¬ 
tionary pliascs which he numbered I, II, III, and IV, but 
not only is tire existence of phase I now generally denied 
but it is also generally recognised that during pluses II, 
III, and IV dicre existed—at first quite separate—ducc 
cultures, the one associated with the communal burials in 
chambered barrows, the second associated with the single 
graves and battle-axes, and the third associated with sur¬ 
vivals of kitchen-midtlcn 'Mcsolidiic* folk. In the Bronze 
Age the various divisions stich as Early, Middle, and Late 
or periods I-VI have stayed longer without question, but 
there arc strong indicadoru that these subdivisioiu of the 
dircc-age system mask the real cultural divisions, hi 
England, for instance, where we have been acautomed to 
speak of an Early Bronze ‘culture’, there probably existed 
a number of cultures: and recently Piggott has rendered 

' For 3 nunnury of dm drlintitatioa tee Oanid, Pne. Pnh. S*e. 
1940 - 
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splendid service to the advancement of Bronze Age 
studies by isolating one of these cultures and calluig it die 
Wessex culture.* It is noteworthy here that the Wessex 
culture does not coincide with the limits of the Early 
Bronze Age but bps over into the Middle Bronze Age. 

The adliercnce to the subdivisions of the dirce ages and 
the arrangement of tlsesc subdivisions in an evolutionary 
'cultural' sequence was not the only culcimal misuse of the 
three-age system. Archaeologists, while recognising cul¬ 
tures on a proper artefactual basis, have yet nominated 
them widi reference to the thrcc-oge system. Thus the 
culture cliaractcrised by an association of plain Western 
pottery, polished .axes widi pointed oval sections, leaf- and 
lozcnge-sha|)cd arrowheads, antler combs, serrated flint 
flakes or saws, pottery spoons or bdics, carved objects of 
chalk, and causewayed or interrupted-ditch camps, and 
found ou the downs of Wiltshire, Hampshire, Dorset, and 
Sussex, has been labellcil not the Windmill Hill culture 
from its first completely excavated type-site’ but die 
Ncoliiliic A culture—a lume already used for a group of 
prehistoric British pottery; .md both uses prejudice the 
ciimnological and technological status of the culture and 
pnjudge it in tlie eyes of comparative archaeologists. 

We have already mentioned liawkes’s pioneer attempts 

• /VrA. 5i>f. I9J>. pp- Sa Hflidccn {Antutnlc^ 

GiriiwolT (i9)a)) apivan to a souih-wcstcni or Comisfa 

cutnirc €>f chii period. 

* li u good to know tlut some arehacolognn do refer to tliis 
culture as rise Windmill Hill culture. 
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to break away from die Hallstatt I and 11 and La T^nc I, 
II, III, and [V classification of die Iron Age and to classify 
the Early Iron Age in Britain on a new basis. This classifi¬ 
cation lias been subsequently modified by Hawkes himself 
and by Ilalcgii Radford, Wheeler, and Ward-Perkins; 
between tiKin they distinguish at present eiglit cultures 
as follows:' 

(i) Confined to east and south-east England (c.g. 
Castle Hill, Scarborough, Park Brow, Findon Park), be¬ 
ginning in die fifth or late sixdi centuries B.C. and derivctl 
from the Lower Rhine area. 

(3) In the Wessex area (e.g. All Cannings Cross and 
I lengistbury I lead) a culture derived fiom the Jogassiens 
of the Marne area and bcgimiiiig about 500-450 B.C. 

(3) A culture in the nordi-east and cast of England, 
especially Yorkshire and die Wasli area (Lincolnshire, 
Cambridgeshire, and Norfolk), derived directly from the 
Paris region about 300-250 B.c. 

(4) Centred in Cornwall (e.g. Chun) and charac¬ 
terised by round hill-forts, courtyard houses, and the 
staniped-duck motif on pottery, and derived from 
Brittany or Spain. 

(5) Found in Somerset and best knowi by the cele¬ 
brated lake-villages of Gbstonbury and Mcarc and best 
renK'inbcrcd by the magnificent curvilinear decorated 
pottery reminiscent of Breton pots, such as at Plouliincc 
and St-Pol-de-lAm. 

' As Wjrd-Pcrkim sa)'s {Pret. Prth. Sm. p. 156) k may well 
be due yet more cultures of this period awrk tccofpitdon. 
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(6) Centred in the hill-forts of Wessex (c.g. Maiden 
Castle). 

(7) At present the least understood of tliese eight 
cultures but distinguished in south-eastern Britain by 
Ward-Perkins on die basis of the omplialo«-bowb,' 

(8) The Aylcsford-Swarhng-Wclwyn group con¬ 
centrated ill nordi Kent, Essex, Hertfordshire, south 
Cainbridgesliirc, and south Bedfordshire and derived 
from die country south of die Ardennes at about 75 B.C. 
Thb group gives continuity with the Belgac of historic 
times.* 

The isolation and description of these cultures is a fine 
piece of research, but its value b considerably lessened by 
the faa that diese cultures instead of being given straighi- 
forsvard geographical or type-site names, such as the 
Cornish culture, the Glastonbury culture, the Aylesford 
culture, have been grouped togedrer m a curious way, the 
first two as Iron Age A, the next five as Iron Age B and 
the last as Iron Age C, and the individual cultures named 
in a cumbersome way with reference to thb groupuig as 
Iron Age B (iiorth-eastcni) and so forth. I can see no 
conceivable advantage adiievcd by naming these cultures 
with reference to die tliree-agc system, and it b note¬ 
worthy that in his fine analysis of the Scottish Iron Age, 
Professor Childc, our cliicf Britbh exponent of sdaitific 
methodology in prehistoric archaeology, refers to hb 
* PrM. ftrA. Siv. 1038, pp. iji 

’ Hjwkct and Dunning argued for a ninth culture—4 second Ocigic 
invasioa of Britain. On this see dc Navarro, op. tU. pp. aa-j. 
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newly defined ailcures not by names derived from the 
tltrec-agc system but by indepeitdcnt lumcs such as tlic 
Abemethy and Castle cultures.' 

Our .argument here is briefly this: (i) cultures should 
be built up from a study of penistent associadoiis of 
archaeological types and not arrived at by splitting up a 
preconceived grouping of human remains; (3) two or 
more cultures may co-exist contemporaneously in one 
region; {3) cultures frequently outstep the three-age 
system, and tlteir beginnings or endings do not ciuncidc 
with diese stages. There is much dispute whether the 
Beaker cultures in England should be Neolithic or Early 
Bronze Age; but the facts arc surely that tlnr Beaker folk 
were first technically Neolithic and gradually learnt the 
arts of meullurgy in Britain. The naming of cultures then 
by parts of the dircc-agc system and tlic splitting up of 
die three-age system into snuUcr units and labelling them 
ailturcs seems to me to dispense with die impedmatta of 
scientific method in cultural diagnosis, and tlierc apfiean 
to be no good authority for diis dispaisatioii. 

3. The Chronological Usage 

The three ages and their subdivisions arc at present very 
widely used not only for typological nomenclature and 
for cultural classification and nomenebture but also for 
chronological purposes: objects, cultures, peoples arc 
‘dated* to the Early Bronze Age or the Late MesoUthic. 

' The Pnhist^frj ef SeetUud (lyjs), pp. 2}<i AT. 
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There can be no question cJiat the three ages arc primarily 
industrial and technological phases: of what value can 
diey be chronologically? Clearly these phases luve a 
temporal cxistatcc so that it b possible to date an artefact 
or culture to the Bronze Age, if we mean that such ati 
artefact uas in use or that such a culture was flourbhing 
when bronze and stone, but no iron, were used by man 
for the manufaaurc of his weapons and implements. But 
to say that a bronze axe, for example, belongs to the 
Bronze Age, b almost sayuig no mote tlun that it b made 
of bronze, which is perilously near saying notinng at all. 

Little detailed clironologicol significance can be attri¬ 
buted to these ages because tlicy were not everywhere 
contcmporaitcoiu. This fact should be obvious from the 
nature of tlic spread of these pluses, and the early arclueo- 
logbts realised the chronological limitatiom of tlic concept, 
as Nsv have nKiitioned above. * Such a classification into 
didcient ages in no way implies any exact cltroiiology,’ 
declared Ev.atu, * far less one applicable to all countries of 
Europe aUkc, but it b to be regarded as significant of a 
succession of diflcrcnt stages of civilisation.*' *Thc Stone 
period is regarded by many as a mere measure of time... 
wrote Stevens: ‘It cannot, however, be too often repeated 
iliat die Stone Period, as a whole, docs not atTurd a 
measure of time. The Stone Period is a diing of the present 
as well as of the past, it exists to-day in some countries, it 
b actually being watched as it expires m others—and it 
existed elsewhere thousands of years since.** Recent 
' .-twimf Stone IntpleuKnts, p. a. ' Ank.Jonnt. 187a, p. J9). 
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wriurs have rc-cmphasiscd this point: Cliildc declares ‘die 
several ages did not begin nor end simultaneously all over 
die world’,* and Piggott sa^-s, ‘dicrc arc a great many 
lironxc Ages—one for each region, in fact—and the 
beginnings and end of diem ate obviously rather vague 
and not necessarily the sanK in any two regions’.* 

Let us labour this point widi some examples. The Early 
Iron Age began in Asia Minor about 1200 B.C.. in Italy 
about 1000 B.c., in central Europe about 900 B.C., in China 
about 700 B.C., in southern ^gland about 600 b-C., in 
Japan about a.d. 200 and in Fiji during Baron von liugcl’s 
visits to those islands in die 1870’s. Childc choose-s the 
Ncolitliic as his example and points out tlut both the 
Tasians who dwelt in Egypt about joooux. and die 
Maoris of the ciglitccnth century in New Zealand must, 
from the point of view of the three-age system, be classed 
as Neolithic: he coininents very properly that, 'a iKiiod 
which telescopes into nothingness the whole of written 
history is useless as a chronological periodThe various 
ages of the Thomsen system arc homotaxial radicr than 
contemporaneous: a glance at a clironologjkal table such 
as that of Burldtt and Childc.^ or tliat in Furon’s Mamel 
tic Prehistoire CciKralc,^ will reveal the extent of this 
homotaxy. 

But while it may be conceded that on a world-wide 

' Muh Myites Himself, p. 49- 

* The Ptegretf tf Birly Afaii (19)!!). p. 24. 

) /W. P*eh. See. 19)$. p- a. * AiHuyuHf, June 193:. 

' Table II. pp. jga-J. 
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ba^ii tiic tlirec xgcs do not provide an accurate or useful 
chronological system, many have argued that in small 
aa-as the system of the tlirce ages and their divisions has 
a chronological value, and that by the Early Bronze Age 
in Glamorgan or the Early Iron Age in Wessex we signify 
an accurate period of time. This is no doubt true, but the 
cssaicc of clironology is that it must be objective and 
applicable over a fairly wide area. The British Isles is an 
area sufficiently small for us to expect a uniform basis for 
our chronology there; yet of what use chronologically 
can be a system which nukes it possible for a point in 
prehistoric time to be described as Early Iron Age in 
Sussex, Bronze Age in Wales, and Stone Age, say, in the 
Orkneys? 

The detailed subilivisions have, of course, been approxi¬ 
mately dated in certain regions; thus the Hallsutt phase of 
die Early Iron Age in central Europe is dated from 850 or 
900 t»s 450 tt.c. It might be argued that the expression 
* HaJlstatt' when used for dating in France and Britain then 
iiMunt not the first half of the Early Iron Age in diose 
regions but the period 900 or 830 to 430 b.c.. and that 
these phases had now merely become convenient names 
for approximately dated periods. If tliis were so it would 
be deplorably uiconvenient because these tenns had already 
other and more proper coiuiotations: but it is even not 
so—we do date the Early Bronze Age in Italy, in Spain, 
in Bohemia and in Britain differently and we do not 
understand by this phrase the period say from 1900 to 
1300 B.c. in all diesc areas. We do not use die three-age 
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system as we use die term Roman period for the first to 
fourth Christian centuries even in areas such as Ireland, 
nortJi Scotland and Scandinavia where die Romans never 
were. Dr Mahr has protested strongly against ‘die in¬ 
discriminate ascription of “ Hallstatt period”, ” Early Iron 
Age”, and other “Ages” and culturd “periods” to parts 
of Europe wlicrc these regional tenm cease to have any 
very real chronological significance’.' As Childe stresses, 
die three ages and tlKir divisions cannot possibly survive 
‘as designations of true periods of time wliich could be 
expressed in tenm of solar yean in our calendar’.* 

The test of any chronological scheme is surely its 
appUcability: does die three-age system in faa work as a 
time scheme? One example will suffice: let us take die 
chambered barrows of southern Britain as an example of 
the loose diinking that often exists on the chronological 
value of diese ages. One b always being asked whedier 
the burial cliambcn arc Early Neolithic, Late Neolithic, 
or Early Bronze Age or even later in ‘date’, Wliat reply 
can be made to thb query? Only one or tu-o of die burial 
chambers yield metal in primary association, so that it b 
fair to say diat they all belong to the industrial phase 
represented by the later part of the Stone Age; but there 
is no doubt drat while many of them arc contemporary 
with other south Britbli cultures wliicli arc in the same 
phase of industrial dcvelopinait, many otlicrs were built 
and used until perhaps the middle of the second millcn- 

' Pw. Ihch. i’lv. 1937, pp. 278-8a 

* Proc. Prfb. Sm. 1935, p. 7. 
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nium B.C. when effective cultures in the Bronze Age were 
AouruJuiig in southern Britain. To what phase, then, must 
these cultures be ‘dated’? The trutli is that it is impossible 
to ‘date’ diem to a phase in the three-age system, and 
herein perhaps lies die impossibility of using the dirce ages 
as a chronological framework, even in a small area like 
southern Britain. 

We luve previously referred to the ‘dating’ of the 
Beakers in Great Britain in terms of die three-age system. 
Cliildc. in studying die Scottish cultures characteri^ by 
chambered barrows and by Beakers, has fully realised die 
implications of trying to fit in these cultures with any of 
die cultural or chronological usages of die three-age 
system. He summarises die difficulties in a passage which 
we may be forgiven for quoting in full lierc as it admirably 
sta'sses our argument in die foregoing pges. ‘No metal 
objects have ever been found witli tlic original burials in 
collective tombs in die Britisli Isles’, he deebres,' ‘and 
hence dicse structures arc generally referred to a “Neo¬ 
lithic" period. Objects of copper or bronze do accompany 
Beakers, .and individual iiucrmcnts in sliort cists arc 
accordingly commonly assigned to die “Bronze Age”. 
But diis contrast may be due to a difference in economic 
organisation or in piety radicr than to a distinction in age. 
In Scotland few individual intennents have been accom¬ 
panied by metal objects and those that have are often 

' Pt^skvy ^ SoHLmJ, pp, zi-}. Thi* iraicmcnt u not quite 
cvitTctt. tor bronze wrzs (iMmd at Obaclbh** Uarrow in the bic* of 
Sdily. 
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market! as relatively late by the cluraacr of their pottery. 
On the other hand, collective tombs contain stone imple¬ 
ments that, as near as Yorkshire, luvc beat found asso¬ 
ciated svith bronze weapons in individual graves. To thb 
extent die current use of the terms Neolithic and Bronze 
Age seems frankly misleading.’ 


4. Thi£ Functional-Economic Usage 
Recently Cliildc, while recognising tlic iiupplicability of 
many of the usages of tk three-age system which we have 
already discussed, has put forsvard a new interpretation of 
Thomsen’s ages which he calls *tlic functiotul-economic 
interpretation’. ‘I would suggest’, he writes, ’that the 
tcrim palaeolithic, ncolitluc, etc., slH>iiUi be regarded as 
indicative of economic stages’*.. .‘the classification Old 
Stone Age, New Stone Age, Bronze Age and Iron Age 
draws attention to real revolutions that a^ccted all depart¬ 
ments of human life.’* The three ages, he says, may now 
‘be given a profound significance as indicating vital uages 
in human progress’.* Elscwlicrc ahldc writes ‘the 
archaeologist’s ages correspond rouglily to economic 
stages. Each new *agc” is ushered in by an economic 
revolution of the same kind and having die same erfixt 
as the hidustrial Revolution” of the eighteenth century.’^ 
Others have, at various times, argued in much the same 
way; Hodder Westropp, for insunce, equated the I'.ilaco- 

' Proc. PkIi. Sat. 19JJ, p. p. > /ii/. p. 7. 

J Man Maiti Hinut!/, p. jp. 
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Utliic widi the hunting pltasc of man’s existence, the 
Neolithic witlt the herdsman phase, and the Bronze Age 
with the beginning of agricultural pursuits;' and Miss 
Colluni has stressed that the Tltomscn ages ’have a social 
and economic ratlicr than a chronological indication’;^ 
but no one itas argued die case so fully and cogently as 
Childc. 

It was the Lite Sir Grafton Elliot Smith who fint 
insisted on the division of human history into two stages, 
tile one characterised by food gatherers, the second and 
later by food producers. Tliis idea has been developed by 
Perry, by Peake and Fleure, and by Childc, and there 
can be no doubt that die change from a food-gathering 
economy to one based on food production was one of the 
major revolutions in tlie history of man: it is sometimes 
known as the First Economic Revolution or the Food- 
Producing Involution. Childc suggests that there were 
two other revolurions widiin the food-produdng stage: 
the fint that which developed the city, specialisation of 
labour, and the beginnings of regular foreign trade which 
he calls the Urban Revolution; and the second which is 
generally known as tlic Industrial Revolution, though it is 
no greater a revolution in industry than the food-pro¬ 
ducing one or the urban onc.^ The Industrial Involution 

* Prt-Hisu*it Pknn, 1872. Of ctMJnc the cxMcncc of the lost two 
of these phases—the licfdiiig and agricultural—tn the unJer given is 
now qsicsriotHd. 

' Tnr Agf Xtfgaliihk Mftntmtnt M Tnssi (i 035 )- 

^ These .ire sometimes known as the sccocid and tliird economic 
revolutiutu. 
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docs not concern us here: its historical position is fixed, 
as also its rebdon to the Thomsai system of the three 
ages—it is an incident in the Later Iron Age, unless it 
might be ebimed to have started a new age—the Age of 
Steel and Power Tools. It is the relation of the other two 
revolurions to the three-age system that is of great interest 
to us. 

Peake suggested equating the Food-Producing Rcvolu- 
don wid» the beginning of the Neolithic Age;' Vayson 
dc Pradenne* and Childc have adopted this equadon. 
Childc wislscs further to eqiutc die Urban Kevoludon 
with other of the Thomsen ages: he argues that in the 
Near East the bs^nning of tlic Urban Revoludon 
coincides with the Bronze Age,^ and that ‘particularly in 
Europe, probably also in tropical countries, tlve discovery' 
of an economical process for prsxlucing iron in quandty— 
that is die mark of the Iron Age—hail a similar result 
Thus Cliildc equates the economic revolutioiu which un¬ 
doubtedly existed with Thomsen’s system of tccluiolisgical 
stages: this, in brief, is the essential of his functional- 
economic interpretadon. 

We arc not cridcising here the truth of tlicsc economic 
revolutions: as Childc sees them out diey arc the facts of 
human history in the sphere of economic development 

* Jimm. K47. Aruh. liisi. LVU, pp. is if. * Amiftity, lyjs, p. jo». 

^ See Mim Mdhes hfhnulf, Qup. vii, “THc Urban KcvoUioou*. 

* Mint Mtlicf HwuAf, p. at. 

* Wjtgott (Wn^M 0/ Early Aliiu) lut an ewn untplcr sdtnnc 
whereby Itc divides man's ccofiatnic existence innt three pluses: 
(i) Man the Hunter, (a) Man the Farmer, {}) Man the Mrdiaiiic. 
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wc merely question their equation with Hiomien’s suges 
and tlic naming of some of them by tenm borrowed (rom 
the Tlionjscn system. Our criticuni of the equation is 
twofold: (l) in the first place, as Cliildc himself fraitkly 
admits, die Second Revolution corresponds in one part of 
the world with the Bronze Age and in another with the 
Iron Agc;‘ (2) in the second place the Fkxid-Producing 
Revolution docs not correspond exactly with die Neo¬ 
lithic stage: many of the very earliest food-producing 
cultures should perhaps be more properly described as 
ClialcoUthic. Nevenhelcss, it is generally true that the 
change from ftHxhgadiering to food-producing is to be 
correlated with the beginning of die Neolithic. Even so, 
to equate the Rrst Economic Revolution with die clungc 
from the Mesolithic to the Neolithic does not mean diat 
the two systems—the fuiKtional-economic stages and the 
Tliomscii technological suges—arc identical; nor docs it 
make it any more convenient to call them bodi by the 
same nanK: they remain separate and diA'crent groupings 
of human histor)'—the one technological, the other 
functional-economic. 


5. Other Usages 

Many other interpretations have been forced on the thrcc- 
age ss'stcm other than die four most important ones 
almady discussed. Very comnioii in books such as those 

' Or nMtrc probably with the Laee Droozc Age. 
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of Rice Holmes' is what may be called the ethnic or 
dilfusionist interpretation of tlie three-age system; this is 
tlie reverse of T. E. Feet’s notions already mcnciorted.* 
Rice Holmes and ntaiiy of his coiitempt>rarics conceived 
of each age as Iseing heralded by a great invasion, and 
their works are full of Neolithic invasions, and Bronze 
Age invasions, and Early Iron Age invasions. All this has 
been sliown to be hdiacious—each technological stage was 
nut necessarily introduced to a region by invasion but 
ssftcn by trade or die peaceful penetration of traveUing 
smiths; and many very' notable ethnic movements oc¬ 
curred widiin die ages of die three-age system.^ Perhaps 
as a result of these cataclysmic notions of the origin of die 
three ages, and partly as a result of the notions commonly 
held thirty to fifty yean ago about the nature of races, 
each age was often conceived of in terms of physical 
anthropology, and much of the analyses of prehistoric 
man made by competent oiutoinists and aiithropo- 
mctricians has been ruined by talk of die Neolithic Race 
and the Bronze Age Race and so furdi. These two niis- 
concepdons have probably died out by now from 
scieiidfic wridngs and they need not detain us hcrc.^ any 

' Brium wiJ the /jimwwk of Julita Coeur (1907). 

* yiJe m^o, p. aj. 

> For the strength of the ethnic intecpcctaduii of the three ages 
cL the fine niggcstkin by Cnvrford in 1902 {Ant. Jotun. 1912, 
pp. 27 if.) of 2 Late ISrocize Age invasion. 

* I iiuy be taking too optimistic a view of the death of these 
ntiscottceptiotu. Certainly they do still occur in the writings iif 
Morant, Hooke and Martin. 
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more tlian should Childc’s suggestion that ‘die criteria 
used by arciiacologists to distinguisli his several “ages" 
serve also as indexes to the state of scicucc’.' 

It is soiucttmcs argttcd that even if the direc-age system 
is valueless from die point of view of typological, cultural, 
clironological and functioiul-ocononiic classihcation and 
nomcncLiture, at lease the major divisions of tlie system 
do mark out suitable and significant groupings of human 
cultures—diat they arc important stages in human de¬ 
velopment even if tiKy arc not functional-ceonomic 
stages. But this view is open to question. Tliere is a great 
break in the Old Stone Age between die cote-tool and 
fiakc-toi>l ailtures of wiiat used to be called die Low'cr and 
Middle P.ilacolitliic on the one hand, and the backed blade 
.nnd burin industries of titc Upper Palacolidiic on tlK 
other. Elliot Smith realised this break in his study of the 
physical remains and proposed the names Palacanthropic 
and Neandir<q>ic to distinguisli the two pliases.* Jacques 
de Morgan reserved tlie word Palacolitliic lor the earlier 
oilturcs and |)rt»p«>scd die term Archacolithic for the 
cultures formerly known as Upper Palacolidiic.^ Menghin 
went furtlier and grouped the Upper Palaeolithic and 
Mesolithic to form one group whicli he termed the 
Miolithic: calling all diat went befow the Protolithic.'* 

' Mm MJxs Himscif, jv. yj. * /Itv. |Vir. vu. p. 9. 

' /V 4 iift<rir Atm {ivM), Clup. 11. 

* H'rllgeukUtUf dcr Sinnzfil. b» a nvicss’ ot’dm work (Aut.jMnt. 
19)0, p. ayA) Chiidc cluractoriKil Menghin as abandoning ’die icniu 
pilarothliic. mcvilitkir, ncuiiihir, etc., whkii arc airmirl)' applicii 
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Spindkn agrees with this view arul declares, ‘Menghin » 
right.. .in his iixsistence tliat one order of man’s cultural 
evolution ended with the Mousterian and that the upper 
I’alacoUthic and MesoUtltic should be combined to make 
a second one'.' As we liavc already mentioned, in many 
parts of the world it is ditficult to blow whether the first 
food-producing cultures arc to be classed as Neolithic or 
Chalcolithic, and in all areas the Neolithic cultures and 
those of the earliest metal age are very closely akin. 
Kendrick realised this clearly in 1925 and suggested for 
nriuin the use of the term 'Eochalcic Epis4>de’ fur the 
period usually biosvn os tlic Ncolitliic and Early Bronze 
Age—a splendid suggestion that never should itavc Wen 
forgotten.' In central and northern Europe there is no 
great break at die beginning of die Bronze Age but radicr 
at the beginning of the Late Bronze Age: the period from 
die beginning of the Late Bronze until die Roman period 
may eery properly be treated as a whole. It is significant 
that Childc in his Daivu of European CiviliutioH, and 
Hawkes ill Im recent Prehistoric FoimHations of Europe, both 
bring their books to an end in the Middle Bronze Age 
and thus implicitly recognise that the period 1400-1000 
marks a new stage in European history. Indeed, while it 
is not our object to propose any new classifications, we 
cannot but point out tlut die right-hand column of the 

on the bAsis of odicr superficial criteria and nuy be ainb«tpiously used 
as dencxing either chronolngical divisions nr cuJtwal grades'. 

' Early Man (cd. MacCurdy], pp. 107. top. 

* T. D. Kcixiricl;. Thr / 1 »y (1915), Oup. vii. 
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following tabic is as significant a grouping of human 
cultures, or even a more sig;nificant grouping, titan that on 
the Icfi-hand which is the Thomsen three-age system. 



Full prehistoric 

Metal Age 

Bronze Age 

Late 

Middle 

Early 

Eochaldc Episode 
or Age 

! Chalcolithic 

I Neolithic 

Mesolithic 

i 

MioUthic 

Palaeolithic 

Upper 

Middle 

Lower 

Protolithic 


IV 

We can now summarise briefly die argument of tliis 
paper. The Thomsen system of the three ages of man was 
established in the early nineteenth century as a result of 
classifying the material in the National Museum at Copen¬ 
hagen, and the truth of the system was proved empirically 
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by Danish archaeologists in the field. The ages .ire really 
three technological suges, and their applicability only 
extends to Europe, the Near East and large parts of Asia: 
elsewhere, e.g. in Africa and Oceania, man has lived 
through only two technological stages—die Stone Age 
and the Iron Age, and in many parts he is still in the first 
stage—the Stone Age. The nomcnclatiuc and divisions of 
tlicsc technological stages have been extended to odicr 
classifications of mankiitd, and tlicy have been reinter¬ 
preted in many new ways: so much so that it h the custom 
at the present day to define the Neolithic, for example, on 
four criteria—agriculture, domestication of animals, 
pottery, and polished stone tools. We cannot state too 
clearly that the only criterion of die Neolithic properly 
speaking (i.e. as Avebury defined it) is the presence of 
polished stone toob: dicrc should be no question diat the 
three ages and their divisions arc still primarily techno¬ 
logical stages. None of their reinterpretations b accurate, 
or justified, and even if dicy were, it would be a source 
of great confusion to use die same set of terms for 
technological stages, for artefacts, for cultures, for chrono¬ 
logy, for die functional-economic periods and even for 
other purposes. Our first duty, then, if we persist in using 
the tlircc-agc terms in a chronological and cultural sense, 
b to dbringuisli between these usages and die correct use 
of these tenns for the technological stages they properly 
describe. Macahstcr declared: ‘It would avoid an un¬ 
deniable ambiguity if we were to speak of the Stages 
rather dian of the Ages of Civilisation, but the latter tcnii 
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lias become so well established that nothing but confusion 
would result from disturbing it.*' In my opinion little 
sliort of concision has resulted from not disturbing it: by 
all means let us refer to tlic Thomsai tcclinological ages 
as stages if we arc retaining die terms Bronze Age, Early 
Iron Age, etc., to tlcscribc cultures and chronology. That 
is die vcr>* least we can do: those who do not I suspect, 
in Housnian's phrase, ‘of calling in ambiguity of language 
to promote confusion of thought’.* 

But tliis is not really enough: we sliould abandon tenns 
derived from the three-age system for our descriptions of 
artefacts and cultures and chronology. It is, of course, easy 
to be destructively critical of an existing system or practice: 
even very little and very stupid children can throw stones 
at old men and telegraph poles. It may be asked what can 
we do for artcfacttul, cultural, chronological divisions and 
nomenclature if the three-age system is restricted to its 
I proper and pristine usage? Artefacts can and sJmuld be 
I named by descriptive terms (e.g. backed blade, polished 
I stone axe-liead, palstave, leaf-shaped sword), by terms 
' derived from type-sites (e.g. Morigen sword, IX-verel- 
I Rimbur)’ pottery, Peterborough pottery), or by gaicral 
I regional names (e.g. Western pottery, IrisJi bronze axes). 

Cultures too slusuld be givai gcograpJiical names (e.g. 

. Wessex culture. Comisli culture, Apenninc culture, Peri- 
gordian), or names from type-sites (e.g. Glastonbury 

' TcxHfo,<k tf Eur,tpie,M /InJutechfiy, *> P- 
* A. E. HtHisnun. The ,\W W .Viinw p/P ettry (Cimbridee 
•Vij). p. 31 . 
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culture. Windmill Hill culture. La T&ic culture), or even 
—though diis b less satufactory to uty mind—names de¬ 
rived from cyiK-objccts (c.g. Qiatclperronian, Gravettian, 
the Separate-Grave culture). Tlic lunctional-ccononuc 
revolutions can still be termed tiic Foud-Prtxlucing 
Revolution and the Urban Revolution. 

Chronology is perhaps die most diiTictilt problem, hut 
it b also the most pressing, because the basb o( our 
chronology must be objective. Geology should form the 
framework of our clironology from the earliest appearance 
of man to the aid of die Pleistocene. Wiiliin this range 
the ternu Late Pliocene, Middle Plcbtoccnc and so fortli 
will suffice, or can be replaced by more accurate terms 
based on glacial and pluvial phenomena. In a recent 
number of NttHtrc,^ Paterson has set fordi a table of die 
Picbtoocne sliowing it divided into Lower, Middle and 
Upper periods with mote detailed subdivisions as L, and 
L,. M, and M^, and U„ Uj and Uj: this surely foniis a 
first-rate framework for early human chronology. The 
end of phase Uj—die end of the lee Age—b usually dated 
at about 8300 B.C., and from that time to die present day 
is gaicrally known as die Hohxx'iic or Recent Period. 
For convenience of reference this could be divided into 
seven periods as follows: 1 , 8300-t)8oo B.C.; II, 6800- 
5000 B.C.; III, 5000-JOOO B.C.; IV, 3000-1300 B.c.; V, 
1500-1 B.C.; VI, I B.C. to A.D. 1000; and VII, A.D. 1000 to 
the prcsait day. Clark uses the first three of these periods 
in his detailed studies of the Mesolithic or Epipalacolithic 
' S ’ Murr , 6 July 1040, pp. 12 IT iiid table, p. 13. 
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cultures of northern Europe, but he refirrs to these periods 
not in an objective way as Holocene 1 , 11 , III, etc., but as 
Mesolithic I, II, and HI.’ 

In most regions of die world an exact chronology based 
on human records can be established at some date in the 
Holocene, and the necessity of preserving the divisions of 
the Holocene then ceases: in America diis conics in 
A.0.1492, in Britain .at 55 B.C., but in Egypt and Meso¬ 
potamia at some date in die fourth milletmiuin B.C. In 
Britain, though we have no exact dates before $5 B.C., we 
can get approxinnatc dates tied across to ^ypdan and 
Mesopotamian chronology as far back as about 2500 B.C. 
From the end of Holocene III in Britain until 55 B.C. our 
chronology could be (1) based on these approximately 
fixed dates; (2) by iiKans of approximately naiiKd 
approximately dated periods; dius die period from the 
aid of Holocaic III could be divided into a number 
of periods approxinutely dated 3000-2500 B.C., 2500- 
2100 B.C., 2100-1800 B.C., etc, and dicse periods given 
objccrivc labels or names;’ (3) by means of a series of 
sequaice dates we could give die sequence date of 30 to 
dK' end of the Holocene 111 , and that of o to die year 
1 B.C. (Lc. the end of Holocene V), and all dates in between 

' See J. G. D. Cbrk, Tlir MactUhic Seakmeut of Northern Lun^ 
(1936), ctpccully Chap. 1. 

’ ChiUe luH adopced thb metboil in hb iVUclivir CofMnmmlies of 
the itririiA Islet, publbhcd ttnoc thb paper was wnctoi. l^de pp. 7-11 
nf (hat wxtrk. where be suggests a framework of nine periods from 
)000 B.C to the Ronun Conquest and gives them Roman numerab 
from I to IX. 
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could be described with reference to this scquciKC. Tints 
if we dated die B Beaker invasion of eastern Britain as 
$.D. i 8 thb would indicate accurately its relative position 
in the prehistoric chttMiology of soudiem Britain without 
declaring that it was dated 1800 b.c., and if the exact 
date was subsequently found by futarc research to be 
1500 B.c. and ;dl our prehistoric dates too generous, 
the rebtive positions of tlve sequence dates would remain • 
correct. 

It is not our object here to develop these ideas, but nKtcly 
to draw attenrion to the inadequacies of die cxtaisions of 
the Thomsen system. We arc just making a plea for clear 
diinking: it should surely be enough to bbel a culture 
Abbevillian, to say its choroacrisdc tools arc handaxes, 
and that it is dated to the Middle Pleistocene; or to take 
anodicr example, it should be enou^ to name a culmrc 
the Scvcni-Cotswold, to say it is cliaractcrised by tran- 
septed gallery graves and by laterally chambered long 
barrows, and date it approximately at 2200-1800B.C. 

I cannot see that any further information of value is con- ^ 
veyed by describing the Abbevillian as Lower Palaeolithic ■ 
or debating whether die Scveni-Cotswold b a Neolithic, ’ 
a Chalcolithic or an Early Broiwc Age culture. We arc 1 
not criticising the Thomsen system: merely its misuse. 
The Thomsen three-age system remains a generalisation 
about the technical development of man, and, to iny mind, 
it must be admitted that it is a gcncralisadnn which, at the 
present day, .assumes little importance when compared 
with odicr geiKralisations such os those of the functional- 
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economic scheme. Its iniportaitcc to modern Archaeo¬ 
logists lies in the fact tliat it did produce some orslcr out 
of the cliaos which was prehistory up to tlic beginning of 
the tiiiictccutl) cattury, and that it did give preliistorians 
sssuHTtliing to work on, a basis fs>r their speculations. It is 
in this sense tlut \sx* may re-echo Macalistcr’s description 
of the vptem as 'die corner-stone of modem archaeology’. 
It bits been die corner stone, the fouiulation stone of 
modern ardiaeology: it was mst Tliomsen’s fault if most 
subsequent archas'ologists slavishly built all their structures 
on this one foundation stone. 

An intiTcsting parallel to the misuse of tlse Thomsen 
system cooks from English architectural history. The 
terms Early English, l>ccorated, Ilcnascence, etc., were 
first designed to denote architectural styles, but they have 
been liMisely applied not as a typological and cultural 
criterion but to date buildings, and have even been used 
to date buiklings not of the style so named. This has led 
to great confusion in dealing with contemporary buildings 
of diHlrent styles: and architectural hbtorians arc now 
retaining these names for the styles and replacing them 
by chronological terms for dating purposes. This is 
precisely \diai is required in preliistoric ardiaeology. 

The development of a science appears to go through 
four stages: the first one of brilliant generalisation, the 
scesMid otic of dull dcvtdopnKiit, die diird one in which 
the facts are reviewed again and dw generalisations checked 
and put on a new basis, .and the fourth in which the 
science proceeds on its ikwIv verified and corrected bases 
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to fresh ind detailed researches.* Thomsen’s generalisation 
was perhaps the most brilliant in the first of the 
development of prehistoric archaeology. Since the first 
half of the nineteenth century we liavc been in the middle 
ages of prehistoric development—ages of dull, pedestrian 
specialisation witli the dcvclopmait and division of tlic 
thrcc^gc system as an anssver to all archaeological 
problems. We are only now beginning to climb out of 
this second stage of the development of prehistoric science. 
Boswell lias delated tliat die present b die Golden Age 
of prclibtoric research,* and dc Navam) describes it as the 
heroic age of archaeology .5 I wonder if dicse phrases arc 
really justified? Admittedly great discoveries luve been 
made in die last thirty years, and the development of a 
completely new tcdiniquc—dut of air photography—b 
one of the most spcaacular advances in archaeology. And 
agaui, as we arc never tired of declaring, we arc scientific 
archaeologists; but every generation of archaeologists w-ill 
describe itself as scientific and iu predecessors as un¬ 
scientific bunglers, and the archacologbts of the future 
will be as contemptuous of our cxcavational mediods as 
we arc of those of Grecnwcll and Bateman and Mortimer 
—those 'hoggings’ which provided us widi such a great 
deal of valuable information.^ We cannot justify our 

' Hooton hai wcU described dine stages in his Apa. Afcn 

(19J«). * PrM.Prch. JW. m 6 , p. « 4 y. 

i Op. ni., pp. at-S- . 

* Aldsnujdi adnuttedly, as Crawfoed poinn iwt lo me, tlicy 
destroyed niiKh valuabk infotmaoun also. 
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claim to be sctcntilic at present unless, together witli our 
tccluiical advances and our accuinubtioii of new data, 
tlterc goes a new critical appreciation of tlic method and 
nature of archaeological science. It remains painhilly true 
diac the UTitings on prdibtoric nKthodology arc as¬ 
tonishingly few; Crawford’s Man and his Past, Petrie’s 
Methatls and Aims in Afclutcalcgy, Childc’s Clurnging 
Mfiltads and Aiws in /Wr«/«*fy.' and Clark’s Archaeology 
and Society readily spring to mind—all first-rate studies, but 
there is very little else on the subject in English. If our 
golden age of heroes in arcliaeology is not to become a gilt 
one of microtomic specialists we must pay more attention 
to tnethodulogy, \\v must review again all our bets, 
check all die early gcncralisadons, and set our subject 
firmly on true foundations. This article has merely 
attempted to rxxuscss one of tlicsc gcncralBations—that of 
the Thomsen system of the three ages. Tliis system has 
indeed bcai the foundation stone of modern archaeology; 
it is for us to say whether it is to become a mill-stone 
hanging around the necks of hiture ardiacologists. 

' Aw. Prth. Sm. IVj$. p|>. I d'.. hb Prcsulciicul AdJrcvi alrcMly 
rdimoi (v> mrny ticno iluuui|!l)ouc tlib artict. 
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